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some of the provincial coin-issues which are valuable in illustrating the 
architecture and religion of the province. Information afforded by epigraphy 
is used. A bibliography is given at the close of the volume as well as refer- 
ences to many works in the footnotes. Each volume contains an outline 
map and an index which add to their value. A few typographical errors 
were noticed, but they need not be mentioned. While neither volume aims 
to be exhaustive, yet the two will prove of great value to students in history 
and in the classics of the middle and later empire when a general but brief 
account of either province is desired. The books are quite readable and 
should find a place along with other works on Roman history. 

D. T. Schoonover 
Mabietta Coli^egb 



Das Griechentum in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. By Rudolf 
vonScala. Teubner, 1915. Pp.105. M. 1.25. 

Dos Altertum in Leben der Gegenwart. By Paul Cauer. Teubner, 

1915. Pp. 131. M. 1.25. 
Die Homerische Dichtung. By Georg Finsler. Teubner, 1915. 
Pp. 113. M. 1.25. 

These primers of the Teubner series "Aus Natur und Geisteswelt" are, 
notwithstanding their inexpensiveness, firmly bound in neat linen covers 
and printed on good paper in a clear type which is a pleasure as well as a com- 
fort to the eye; and, save for occasional roughnesses of style which appear 
when the overabundance of material rebels against undue compression, they 
are very lucid and readable. 

Professor von Scala's book, after an introductory sketch of the Kultur of 
the Indo-Germanic stem, attacks at once the difficult subject of the pre-historic 
peoples of Greece. We may perhaps complain that in his discussion of the 
Minoans, Mycenaeans, Achaeans, etc., and their relations to each other he 
states somewhat dogmatically now and then what is at best probable conjec- 
ture; but many readers, for whom the multitudinous results of the excava- 
tions in Crete and elsewhere still whirl about in unrelated confusion, will be 
grateful to a competent scholar for revealing to them some order in this 
chaos. 

The treatment of the Homeric age is too scanty even for so brief a book, 
but in the later pages, which bring the story of Greece down to the fourth 
century a.d., the balance and emphasis are admirable. The book is not a 
mere outline of Greek history for beginners, but an account of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the making which it is worth the while of any Greek student to read. 
The text is illustrated by a considerable number of half-tones. 
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Professor Cauer's book is only incidentally what its title implies — a 
setting forth of "what we owe to Greece." It would more properly be 
called "Die Culturmission des classischen Altertums in unserer Zeit," which 
was the subject of a set of lectures out of which the book grew. But no 
single title is sufficiently elastic to stretch over its varied contents; it is partly 
a plea for the study of classical Greece in the pedagogy of German youth, but 
the place of ancient Rome in an ideal modern education is also emphasized 
at some length; it is, however, mainly a popular interpretation of the great 
achievements in literature, philosophy, politics, and art which Greek civiliza- 
tion offers as a stimulus and a corrective to the modern world. The book is 
everywhere marked by the clear thought, mature sanity, and wide knowledge 
which we should expect of the author, but it is directed to a general public 
and presents to the special student of the classics little more than a restate- 
ment of the obvious. 

Finsler's previously issued studies of Homer are, I believe, well and 
favorably known. This little volume is condensed from his larger work 
on Homer and is mainly a recast of the chapter on "Homerische Poesie." It 
does not, however, read in the least like a digest; the author brings fresh 
enthusiasm to the briefer labor of love which at times glows with a restrained 
eloquence of style. Whether he has, as he hopes, improved upon his earlier 
efforts will depend on the reader's point of view; those who prefer an objec- 
tive treatment of Homer such as Professor Seymour has given us will not 
welcome the more pronounced obtrusion here of the author's personal theories 
about the Homeric question. They are, however, rather conservative: the 
Iliad is the work of one poet, Melesigenes of Smyrna (Homer is a by-name), 
who completed and wrote down this epic about 700 B.C.; his attempt to fuse 
into a single whole materials from independent sagas and poems fails of unity 
in the Aristotelian sense; inconsistencies and "unevennesses" reveal the poet 
staggering under the weight of his material; of course he archaizes (a chapter 
shows his "Streben nach Altertumlichkeit"), not only consciously, but 
painstakingly, and, with inevitable minor lapses, succeeds marvelously in 
setting a living picture in an ancient frame. The Odyssey, too, represents a 
fusion of distinct stories, but into a more perfect unity, by a single author 
who is simply "Der Dichter," not Melesigenes-Homer. 

Both epics are, however, drawn upon indifferently for the later chapters 
on the Homeric view of life and on the style and composition of the poems. 
The material of these chapters is crowded under too few captions and is not 
always arranged in logical sequence; the last chapter, "Heiterkeit der 
homerischen Welt," makes an attractive conclusion but should not be 
separated from his chapter on Homeric life by the intervening treatment of 
composition and style. 

Geobge Noblin 

University of Colorado 



